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own advantage and not less to the advantage of the people whom
she rules, to assume a dominant position in Egypt and the Soudan.
There remains one other topic which will demand detailed treat- Ireland
ment in this volume. The Irish question is never very far from the
surface of English politics. Ministries come and ministries go, but
the Irish problem confronts them impartially. When Wellington
won his victory at Waterloo, Ireland was just midway between the
Union and Catholic Emancipation. The Catholic agitation was
crowned with success in 1829, and for ten years O'Connell gave his
Whig allies their chance. They failed to take it, and in 1841 the
Repeal agitation was inaugurated. This culminated m the " Young
Ireland " rebellion of 1848. But the central fact of Irish history in
the nineteenth century is the great famine of 1845-1846. It changed
the face of the country and accentuated many problems which are
still in process of solution. Akiong these the most insistent is the
agrarian problem which, with rare and short intervals., occupied the
attention of the Imperial Legislature from 1850 until the close of the
century. During the 'sixties the agrarian movement was compli-
cated by the Fenian outbreak, and by the successful agitation for the
disestablishment and disendowment of the Anglican Church m
Ireland. During the late 'seventies, and throughout the 'eighties, it
was closely intertwined with the Parnellite movement and the
demand for legislative independence.
It is not pretended that the preceding analysis is m any sense
exhaustive. But in a period so crowded with detail it may, perhaps,
conduce to lucidity if some emphasis is laid at the outset upon the
main points to which, hi the pages that follow, the reader's attention
must be primarily directed. Perhaps we are as yet too near the
events of the nineteenth century to see them m their true perspective,
or to assign to them the precise significance which, in the eyes of
posterity, they will ultimately assume. Provisionally, however, we
may hazard the conjecture that the characteristic differentia of
English history since Waterloo will be found in the conjoined ascen-
dancy of Science and Industry, m the advent of Democracy, and in
the extension of Empire.